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The ethics share the characteristics of the metaphysics ; they con- 
duct one to a scepticism immediately to be abandoned for a common - 
sense morality. Thus, with a seriousness that can only be ironical, 
the author forces himself into the position that one can only act to 
gratify desire, while the only desire that can be present at the moment 
of acting is the desire of the moment (p. 306). Upon which follows 
the natural reflection : "To object that in the matter of goodness and 
the satisfaction of desire, one's self of the moment is the standard . . . 
is but to require in the theory of morals the employment of the canon 
of knowledge which results in all other matters ... in a scepticism and 
solipsism of the Specious Present " (p. 307). But just as in metaphysics 
this conclusion does not prevent a knowledge of other moments and of 
other selves, neither does it in ethics prevent a knowledge of other 
desires. From this standpoint, " that course of action is best from 
which there will result the greatest possible excess of satisfaction over 
disappointment of desires, to whomsoever the satisfaction may belong ' ' 
(p. 314). It is difficult to believe that if the considerations which first 
led to the denial of a universal standard of morality were valid, the 
sudden shifting of metaphysical standpoint could really enable us to 
define such a standard. 

The present review has confined itself to the constructive aspect of 
the author's thought. In his criticism of other thinkers he is generally 
shrewd and frequently happy in phrase. Edgar A. Singer, Jr. 

University of Pennsylvania. 

Lettres inedites de John Stuart Mill a Auguste Comte, publiees 
avec les reponses de Comte et une introduction. Par L. Levy-Bruhl. 
Paris, Felix Alcan, 1899. — pp. xxxviii, 560. 

The correspondence between John Stuart Mill and Auguste Comte 
originated in the admiration of a disciple for his master. ' ' The study 
in 1828 of your little treatise, the Politique positive" writes Mill in his 
first letter, ' ' produced a crisis in my life. I read the successive volumes 
of the Coicrs de philosophie positive, as they appear, with a veritable 
intellectual passion. My agreement with you in all important points 
is complete. There is, however, much that I can still learn from you, 
and there are a few points of secondary importance upon which I 
find we do not agree. These questions I should like to be permitted 
to discuss with you. ' ' The reply of Comte was prompt and cordial. 
This was the first declaration of complete adherence he had ever 
received, and he was only too glad to have the opportunity to serve 
as guide and intellectual protector to the new convert. The cor- 
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respondence thus begun was continued with vigor for four years, or 
till the end of 1845. Then Mill's ardor cooled, and finally in 1847 
all intercourse ceased. The letters of Comte to Mill were published 
byLeroux under the direction of the Positivist Society in 1877. It was 
the intention to publish the entire correspondence at that time, but 
for some reason, never explained, the purpose was not carried into 
execution. The task then left unfinished has at length been under- 
taken by Professor Levy-Bmhl. He has given us the letters of both 
writers, arranged in the order in which they were written, and has pre- 
fixed to the whole a valuable introduction. 

In an early letter Mill refers to their ' ' philosophical correspondence ' ' 
as one " dont on pent se permettre d' esperer que V avenir de V humanitk 
. . . pourra retirer quelque fruit" (page 94. Letter of August 12, 
1842). It cannot be said that this hope has been realized, at least in 
the sense in which the words were intended to be understood. Only one 
problem was discussed at any length, the position of woman in a regen- 
erated society. And the letters dealing with this question not merely 
tell us nothing that cannot be found in the published works of the two 
writers, but they apparently do not even contain a single idea that 
can be placed to the credit of the discussion itself. In fact, the cor- 
respondence is not philosophical at all. It deals mainly with matters 
autobiographical, and with the events of the day. 

The reasons for this lapse from the original intention are worth know- 
ing, because of the light they throw upon the character of the parties 
concerned. As has been said, Mill approached Comte in the attitude 
of a pupil. He apologizes voluminously for being engaged in writing 
a book on such a subject as logic. He actually allows himself to be so 
far carried away as to write in one place : " Je sens que cette precieuse 
sympathie que iwus me timoignez . . . in' est bien necessaire aujottrd' 
hiu pour ne pas trembler devant vous " (p. 137. Letter of Dec. 
15, 1842). As for Comte, " his self-confidence, not to say self-conceit, 
is colossal," wrote Mill himself in 1865 {Auguste Comte and Positivism, 
p. 130). If we remember that with all his intellectual humility, Mill 
was the last man to throw away his own convictions upon the ipse 
dixit of another, we can perhaps prophesy the course of the controversy. 
In the first letter of the series, Mill expresses the hope that they may 
be able to reach an agreement. Comte is sure they will. ' ' Un esprit 
comme le voire ne saurait longtemps r ester atteint par les aberrations de 
notre ipoque sur les conditions elementaires de r association domestique ; 
les heresies comme celles que votre noble candeur me signale, quelque 
enormes qii" ' elles doivent sembler, ne sont vraiment incurables que chez 
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ceux ou le cceur est devenu solidaire des deviations inteilectuelles" 
(p. 217. Letter of June 29, 1843). With this happy augury the de- 
bate begins. Its history is soon told. After having read three in- 
stallments of Mill's arguments, and having made two serious attempts 
to turn his erring disciple from the path of heresy, Comte serves formal 
notice that he will discuss the subject no longer. He will restate his 
own position as clearly as possible, and then drop the matter in the hope 
that "voire pers&v&rance . . . cider a plus tarde a r influence spon- 
tanSe de vos propres meditations, peut-etre meme avant V ' epoque ou ces 
reflexions pourront etre fortifte'es par ce que f ai a Scrire spicialement sur 
ce grave sujet dans mon prochain ouvrage" (p. 288. Letter of Dec. 
23, 1843). After that experience Mill rigorously excluded all controver- 
sial matter from his letters. 

The correspondence thus impoverished might have dragged out its 
existence to an indefinite length, had it not been for a series of events 
that placed the two men in relations as characteristic of each as anything 
disclosed in the above-mentioned debate. In the preface to the last 
volume of the Cours de philosophie positive , Comte made a bitter attack 
upon his colleagues in the faculty of the Polytechnic School. Not 
having reached the moral heights demanded by the positive philosophy, 
certain of them resented the attack and finally succeeded in preventing 
its author's reelection to the position of examiner for the year 1844-5. 
This stroke, which reduced Comte' s income by 3000 francs, had long 
been foreseen, and when it fell, three wealthy Englishmen, moved thereto 
by Mill, at once agreed to make good the loss for that year. In the 
election of 1845 the enemies of Comte were again successful. For 
some time after that he seems to have been determined to depend solely 
upon his own resources. Then, without any warning, his attitude 
changed, and he informed Mill that his former benefactors were under 
obligation to renew their subsidy for the coming year. To this prop- 
osition Mill was compelled to reply that his English friends refused to 
admit the obligation, and that, moreover, they were unwilling to con- 
tribute farther to Comte' s support. This information drew from the 
latter a sentence of condemnation which soon degenerated into abuse 
and insult, directed not merely against Mill' s friends, but also included the 
unfortunate Mill himself, and finally the entire English people. At this 
point, it is evident, Mill decided to bring the correspondence to a close. 
His last two letters were written after long intervals of silence on his 
part, and were cool and formal in tone. At length, a light seems to 
have dawned upon Comte's mind, and Mill's letter of May 17, 1847, 
was allowed to remain unanswered. 
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Many years later, Mill wrote in his Autobiography : "I had long 
been an ardent admirer of Comte's writings before I had any communi- 
cation with himself; nor did I ever, to the last, see him in the body. 
But for some years we were frequent correspondents until our corre- 
spondence became controversial, and our zeal cooled. I was the first 
to slacken correspondence ; he was the first to drop it. I found, and 
he probably found likewise, that I could do no good to his mind, and 
that all the good he could do to mine, he did by his books. This 
would never have led to discontinuance of intercourse if the differences 
between us had been matters of simple doctrine. But they were chiefly 
on those points of opinion which blended in both of us with our strong- 
est feelings, and determined the entire direction of our aspirations." It 
is as a commentary upon these words that the correspondence is chiefly 
valuable. It shows, in the first place, that the agreement between the 
two thinkers was at one time far greater than the reader of their books 
would suppose, greater even than would be inferred from the first edi- 
tion of the Logic. It shows, in the second place, that in his desire to 
be just to his former friend he has (unwittingly of course) misled us as 
to the real nature of their relation to each other. The correspondence 
was opened by Mill primarily if not solely with a view to controversy, 
and controversy on < points of opinion which blended with his strongest 
feelings. ' The trouble lay in the very fact that he could not get this 
controversy. Thereupon, when he found himself misunderstood and 
insulted, he deliberately slackened the correspondence with a view to 
bringing it to a close. 

Frank Chapman Sharp. 



